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CONCERNING MIST— AND A WHIP 



MARY ELIZABETH SHELLEY 
Girls' High School, Louisville, Kentucky 



"The mist .... hid the ruts into which his feet were liable to 
slip — hid everything, so that he had to guide his steps by dragging 
his whip along the low bushes " 

So wrote George Eliot of Dunstan Cass; and so might be 
described, one ventures to think, the progress of the average 
teacher along the road of composition teaching. Mist! The 
whole journey of the teacher of composition is so shrouded in it — 
thick, impenetrable, strangling — that the wonder is that any such 
traveler reaches the point proposed. In sober truth, we know that 
not a few perish on the way as miserably as did Dunstan Cass; 
and we know, too, that of those who escape with their lives the 
vast majority recall with horror the ruts into which their feet 
stumbled in that misty blackness, and the pitfalls of destruction 
which they feel that they have avoided only by the precarious 
device of "dragging their whips along the low bushes." 

For not many of us can see the road. We do not know exactly 
what written composition is. It is often treated, both in textbooks 
and in personal teaching, as if it were merely an effective dispo- 
sition of words, sentences, and paragraphs on a page, this arrange- 
ment to be secured either by blind obedience to certain occult, 
heaven-imposed rules of grammar and of rhetoric, or by reverent 
subservience to some master of writing, notably Stevenson, whose 
literary work is said to be the embodiment of these rules. The 
implication here, if not the direct teaching, is that when the rules 
are followed, either immediately or through the master, there 
descends upon that piece of writing the mysterious quality called 
"style" — a quality often talked of, seldom understood, and almost 
never satisfactorily explained. Such is the only guide vouchsafed 
to us who would make this journey — a guide that may (or may 
not) enable us to steer an unseeing course to safety — truly a whip 
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dragged along, and a borrowed whip at that. And that this use of 
the whip does not make it forgetful of its proper function is amply 
attested by the sufferings of the pupils who come in contact with 
it. To them this guide imparts a far greater sense of painful diffi- 
culty than of prideful achievement. How much safer for us and 
easier for them if the mist could be dispelled and the whip thrown 
away — if we teachers could be so surely aware of the nature of 
composition that we could dispense with all borrowed guides! 
When we think of the "rules" which students swallow whole, never 
knowing or caring whence and why these rules, and of the "master- 
pieces" which they are directed to "imitate," without ever having 
the most shadowy idea as to how such imitation can be brought 
about, we can no longer wonder that they drive us frantic in their 
fruitless endeavors to "learn" composition as they would learn an 
irregular French verb or an axiom of mathematics! And can we 
at any time find it short of tragic that Youth opens a door which 
ought to lead to the most glowing life and thought, and discovers 
only rattling bones ? 

In a paper published in the English Journal for June, 191 2, and 
entitled "R. L. Stevenson Darkening Counsel," Mr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte presents a well-sustained criticism of one of the methods of 
teaching written composition cited above, namely, the study and 
imitation of master-writers. Mr. Aydelotte contends that no 
amount of such imitation will produce results unless the student 
has something to say. And certainly it must be granted that 
written composition is the written expression of thought, and that 
before he can express a thought the student must be secure in the 
possession of one. On this basis both methods of composition 
teaching mentioned in the preceding paragraph are psychologically 
unsound, since they start with the expression of thought instead 
of the thought itself. Our students will never write well until they 
have first thought well; therefore it is inevitable that the teaching 
of written composition start with the development of comparatively 
fluent and logical thought among the would-be writers. It is 
absolutely necessary that the students be able in some degree to 
reflect both upon the experiences which come to them directly in 
their own daily lives and upon those which reach them indirectly 
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through literature. To induce the growth of this power of thought, 
free and stirring class discussions are essential — or better, class 
conversations, with all the intimacy which the word implies. And 
although the advisability of teaching composition and literature 
together may, under the existing crowded conditions, well be a 
moot question, certain it is that the teacher who presents both to 
the same class will never lack material for the promotion of stimu- 
lating conversations; and certain, too, that the increased thought- 
power revealed in these conversations will be projected into the 
theme-work of the class. 

The mist has been at least partly lifted from the road of com- 
position teaching when once we can see that its difficulties are 
difficulties of thought; but there is scarcely light enough to guar- 
antee our escape from the great pitfall that lies by the way. What 
of the student who confesses to a thought but sadly announces that 
he cannot express it ? How shall we teach such a student to write ? 
"I could tell you what I mean," he says, "if I could only think of 
the words." Here apparently our theory of writing is at fault: 
the thought is said to exist, but no words can be found to express 
it. The student has implied the existence of words which fit his 
idea; if he can find those words he will be able to express his idea, 
otherwise composition is impossible for him. 

But why is it that he cannot find, as he says, the words ? It is 
only occasionally that such a situation occurs; the same student 
expresses himself glibly enough by word of mouth to his friends 
on the playground or in the lunchroom. In general, he is found 
to speak without any great difficulty — indeed, without any con- 
sciousness of "finding the words" for his ideas. Why then does it 
happen that in the speech of the classroom and in written compo- 
sition the words do not come easily ? It will be said that this is 
because the student is trying here to express more complex thoughts. 
And why are complex thoughts harder for him to express ? Per- 
haps the answer may be made that ideas of this sort have not 
become for him fully associated with speech, and hence he has to 
stop and think of words; while in the case of others, and these the 
majority, associations are so completely formed that no deliberate 
mental effort on his part is necessary. 
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Now on this basis we should be forced to the conclusion that at 
the time when there were absolutely no associations between 
thought and language — that is, at the time when there was no 
language — a conscious mental effort was required of those who 
first began to speak. A primitive man would have to decide that 
he was in possession of an idea which he wanted to express, and 
then set about inventing a sound to express it. The very suggestion 
is absurd. Speech must have begun much more unconsciously 
than this; probably, as the most credible theory indicates, it first 
arose through some involuntary use of the vocal organs, since they 
are so nearly concerned in the act of breathing. The breath might 
catch under stress of a strong emotion like fear, and from sheer 
physical necessity rush forth again in an inarticulate cry. By 
repetition such a sound would come to be associated with the idea 
of fear; still later, it would be consciously or unconsciously imi- 
tated as a socially recognized means of expressing that particular 
emotion. Here we observe that, since no deliberate mental effort 
preceded speech, no idea was consciously put into speech. In fact, 
there was no definite idea, but only a vague emotion, which was 
unconsciously thought aloud — thought vocally. From this early 
inarticulate cry to the elaborately complex language which we use, 
the distance, though indeed incalculable, is not incomprehensible if 
mentally traversed step by step. For with a growing consciousness 
the thoughts of men inevitably increased in number and com- 
plexity and precision, thus laying the foundation for a speech con- 
stantly richer in words, more intricate in structure, more exact in 
meaning. As the first crude utterances of primitive men were the 
vocalization of unformed ideas, so the highly discriminated speech 
of today is the vocalization of thought-processes of increasing 
intricacy. 

If, then, to speak is indeed to think aloud, any discrepancy 
between idea and word is impossible; and it is for just this reason 
that the words of his everyday speech come to our student so 
easily, so unconsciously. But what of those occasional instances 
in which he is conscious of a distinct effort ? Conceding that no 
word can ever exist save as an articulate thought, it seems evident 
that his attempt to "find words" which exactly express his idea 
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must finally be reduced to a pursuit of the idea itself. When he 
fancies that he cannot say what he means, his obvious need is to 
define — in his own mind — precisely what he does mean, and then 
his words will have come of themselves. 

The truth of this proposition is vouched for even by those 
masters of language whose self-expression seems to us most spon- 
taneous and facile. Stevenson himself, the much-quoted, has an 
interesting bit of testimony on this point, when he relates how, after 
hours of apparently fruitless effort, his means of expression appeared 
suddenly out of a seeming void. Speaking of the inception of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde he says: "I had long been trying to write a 
story on this subject, to find a body, a vehicle, for that strong sense 
of man's double being which must at times come in upon and over- 
whelm the mind of every thinking creature. I had even written 

one .... which was returned by an editor For two days 

I went about racking my brains for a plot of any sort, and on the 

second night I dreamed the scene at the window " In his 

quaint and fanciful manner Stevenson goes on to attribute this 
phenomenon to the kindly assistance of certain spirits whom he 
designates as his Brownies; and indeed, these sudden illuminations, 
whether they be visions sleeping or visions waking, do appear to 
partake of the supernatural. At least the chain of effort which 
leads to them often reaches far beyond our consciousness; but at 
the same time no one of us can fairly discount those initial labors 
of his own which consciously and deliberately give a persistent 
character to all that follows. Stevenson certainly omits nothing 
in his account; and from what he tells us of his own mental activities 
we can readily trace the process by which his first vague concep- 
tion, becoming steadily more sharply defined, flashed finally upon 
him with such clear precision that its perfect artistic expression 
sprang forth full-grown. As soon as he had discriminated his idea 
with sufficient exactness, his words, his form, his vehicle appeared 
without meditation. 

To discriminate the idea exactly! Indeed, that is the secret 
of all worthy expression. Thoughts must be worked out to a fine 
precision if they are to be intelligibly expressed in such clearly 
defined thought-units as our present-day language. And if the 
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student cannot effect an intelligible expression, if he cannot "find 
the words," then is his thought a thing unshapen. Then must he 
think long and hard, and chisel that amorphous idea into so definite 
an outline that it will exist no longer as a highly individualized 
thought, appreciable only to the thinker and incommunicable by 
him because too vague to express in words. It will have become 
a socialized idea, communicable and comprehensible to others; that 
is, it will have become words. 

The theory that the word is the socialized or expressed thought 
explains, in all its implications, the impossibility of expecting any 
satisfactory linguistic expression from students who do not give 
evidence of satisfactory power of thought. There is no problem 
of composition teaching which does not receive illumination from 
this proposition. The imitation method of developing "style" 
which Mr. Aydelotte has criticized reveals on this basis also a 
fundamental absurdity. No man can write save as he thinks. 
No amount of study, therefore, will enable the student to write 
like Stevenson — in Stevenson's style — until he can think like 
Stevenson. For surely, if Stevenson's sentences take one form and 
the student's another, if Stevenson's vocabulary is of one sort 
and the student's of another, if Stevenson's prose is melodious and 
the student's harsh, the reason can be only that Stevenson 
and the student think in vastly different ways. And since this 
difference in thought can never be completely bridged, since, 
indeed, only in rare instances can it be even slightly diminished, 
why spend any time at all on the imitation method ? Is it not a 
proceeding much sounder psychologically to perfect as far as may 
be in each student his own characteristic manner of thinking, and 
to encourage him to express himself in his own — perfected — way ? 
In essentials, style is only the individual's way of expressing himself 
in language, and each of our students has a style of his own. 
Sometimes his style is so commonplace that we cannot distinguish 
his theme from that of his commonplace neighbor; too often, alas, 
his style is bad in countless respects. Yet that very style is his 
way of thinking; and we must literally re-form it, and teach him 
to think more acceptably, before he will be able to write more 
acceptably. 
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This does not mean that the student should not have the admi- 
rable qualities of Stevenson's style emphasized for him. On the 
contrary, by making students feel how stirringly well Stevenson 
writes, and by leading them to analyze, as far as they can, the 
source of their pleasure, the teacher may reap an appreciable reward 
in the next set of themes; because the students will have caught 
something of Stevenson's spirit, and will in a small degree be think- 
ing, and therefore writing, as he does. This they will do without 
difficulty, if they do it at all, for imitation will have come to them 
unconsciously, as the effect of Stevenson's mind on their minds. 
They will never write precisely like the master, but the master will 
help each one to perfect his own individual way of writing. Surely 
this is the only sound use that can be made of the imitation method 
of teaching composition. 

The other, more immediate method, that of inculcating prin- 
ciples of good writing by the direct study of rules formulated in 
textbooks, has, like the imitation method, its legitimate use, 
although like the imitation method it is widely abused. Once 
assenting to the theory of language as socialized thought, the 
teacher is in no danger of presenting any principle of composition 
as a transcendental rule cruelly imposed by writers of textbooks. 
On the contrary, it will be clear that all principles of writing are 
fundamentally principles of thought, and that they must be 
reduced to principles of thought if they are to be rendered concrete 
and vital realities. There is a haze of abstraction, very mystifying 
to the student, about the rule requiring "coherence" in the para- 
graph, if coherence has no further definition than the one appearing 
in many textbooks: "an arrangement of material, or of sentences, 
with a view to clearness." To be sure, "coherence" in the para- 
graph is "an arrangement of material, or of sentences," but the 
student working on this basis only, will undoubtedly attempt what 
he considers a highly artistic "arrangement of sentences," calculated 
to be, as he would put it, "what the teacher wants"; and because 
the sequence is essentially artificial and meaningless, the result will 
be a dismal failure. Mere "arrangement of sentences" will inevi- 
tably result in chaos unless sentences are emphasized — constantly 
and convincingly emphasized — as thoughts. "Put your thoughts 
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in order," the teacher may say to the student. "Your description 
isn't clear to me. What did you see first? And then what? 
What were the relations between the two? Now I understand. 
That's all coherence is — well-ordered and well-connected thinking. 
Then your meaning will always be clear. Whenever your thoughts 
are the least bit confused you must straighten them out, get them 
in order and right relationship, before you write. No one else can 
understand if you, the authority, are confused." And "Oh," cries 
the student, "is that all coherence is? That's simple enough — 
that's only common-sense." Precisely! The most abstract prin- 
ciples of rhetoric become definitely concrete when seen as common- 
sense principles of intelligible thought. The student's theme, that 
bugbear of all happy youth, loses much of its terror when it stands 
forth as the mere development of the student's thought. The 
paragraph is nothing but a thought-group, the sentence a smaller 
thought-group, often a single thought. And in theme, paragraph, 
and sentence, "unity" is only the maintaining throughout of one 
central thought, "coherence" the common-sense ordering and con- 
necting of thoughts so that the meaning may be clear, "emphasis" 
the stressing of thoughts in proportion to their importance. Innu- 
merable other applications will instantly suggest themselves, each 
quickening the dead body of rhetorical principles into vigorous 
principles of mental activity. 

The theory of the genesis and nature of language which lends 
itself to such valuable uses in fields of practice we owe to Professor 
Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan. In possi- 
bilities of application it is apparently as inexhaustible as the pitcher 
of ancient fable. From the perilous road of composition teaching 
the mist of obscurity and abstraction is blown away by the invig- 
orating breezes of this "current of true and fresh ideas." The 
borrowed whip is useless and may be tossed aside. The teacher 
goes forward in a cleared atmosphere — not, indeed, along a road 
from which all difficulties are removed, but along a road in which all 
difficulties stand revealed in their essential reality. And surely, 
in the teaching of composition, as elsewhere, a difficulty stripped of 
semblance and seen in stark verity is a difficulty replete with 
invitation and already half overcome. 



